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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“a HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 


The passing away of one year and the en- 
trance upon another is ever a time for retrospec- 
tion and for wise resolves; and it is well that 
we have such periodic new departures in our 
mortal lives. Errors and deficiencies become 
painfully apparent at such periods of careful 
reckoning, and nothing is more natural to 
earnest people than to eater upon the coming 
year with heroic resolutions to make it far 
more valuable to themselves and others than 
former years. We moreand more realize how 
short is life, and how fatally lost is a lost op- 
portunity, and anxiously charge ourselves 
with increased vigilance and more? persever- 
ing industry in all good work for the coming 
time, 

Certain it is that we never seem to reach 
the high ideal standard which the spirit of 
truth is forever advancing. It has been said 
that the secret of the endless and perpetual 
progress of Christianity lies in its perpetual 
outreaching and its eternal aspirations. If 
we were satisfied with the past, and found 
nothing to regret in its record, we would in- 
deed lie dead in a dull conservatism, and the 
advance of the many departments of human 
effort toward higher things being checked, de- 
cadence would replace progress and the 
whole aspect of life be changed for the 
worse. 

We are very consciou2, at the close of the 
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year 1880, that much exists in the world that 


needs mending, and many hands are out- 
stretched to day, and many voices are crying 
forth in something of the dedicated spirit of 
the Jewish statesman and prophet of far 
antiquity, “Here am I, send me!” Is it 
not wonderful iodeed that after almost 
pineteen centuries of endeavor we yet find 
that there is nothing more exalted or more 
noble in ethical science than is embodied in 
the mountain sermon of Jesus, nothing more’ 
wise in human polity than His simple pre- 
cepts. 

The keeping of the supposed birth-day of 
this anointed One at this season of thought- 
ful retrospection is full of joyousness. = 
want help in upward strivings, and lo! hearts 
are uplifted and eyes are turned to the per- 
fect life once lived on the Judean hills, and 
the guiding light which was then kindled is 
seen to be yet burning for the illumination of 
the world. Our religious body has never en- 
couraged the keeping sacred of certain days 
and times, deeming it wiser to seek to make 
all days holy and all times seasons of conse- 
cration, but we cannot be blind to the sweet 
influences of the general turnivg of the world 
of professing Christendom to the manger at 
Bethlehem at this season. Love and good- 
will are seen to pervade family and social 
life, and exchanges of numberless courtesies 
delight all hearts. The best feelings and 


tendencies of the human soul are brought so 
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into prominence that we cannot marvel that 
the little child asked longingly when Christ- 
mas day with all its pleasures was drawing to 
a close, “ Why can’t we have Christmas all 
the year?” 

Why not indeed? If the love and good- 
will of this season could only pervade the 
whole of life, then would the new year be in- 
deed’ most happy. Something of this con- 
tinual joy is to be realized in the coming 
time when the leaven of true Christianity 
shall have leavened the whole earth—and its 
kingdoms become indeed the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ. Devoutly may the 
hopeful and helpfu! ones of this time join in 
the aspiration: “ Let Thy kingdom come.” 

8. 





THE spiritual unrest of our times, the un- 
settlings of religious opinions, the reopening 
of questions that were thought to be closed, 
the subtle skepticisms that in the name of 
science are stealing into many minds, are facts 
that we need to calmly consider; but we 
ought not to be terrified thereby. They are 
elements of our moral probation, necessary, 
perhaps, to the purifying and perfecting of 
our faith; overturnings in the realm of rea- 
sop, that we may be shaken out of our self: 
complacency, and find our true life, not in 
our own opinions, systems, formulas and 
forms, but in the living God, the eternal light 
and life of men.— Wm. McKinley. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

DAVID H. BARNES. 
“T am not alarmed about my condi- 
tion. My labors are finished, my work is 


‘done; 1 have nothing to do but die,” 


were the words spoken a short time before 
our beloved friend was summoned to his eter- 
nal rest. Though there had been from the 
early morning of the day of his death to the 
twilight hour a marked feebleness in the gen- 
eral physical strength, there was a mental 
vitality and sweet serenity of spirit noted by 
the numerous friends who called through the 
a to inquire after their long known and 
valued neighbor. As his hand was extended 
to give the usual cordial greeting to each, 
frequent were the expressions of tnankful- 
ness that filled his heart for this privilege of 
social mingling with so many to whom he 
was bound by a close friendship; and those 
who were thus favored to enjoy a few moments 
of intercourse with this truly good man, 
standing so near the open portal of the “life 
beyond,” have doubtless regarded it as a time 
of blessing. With the closing of the day 
there was a greater degree of bodily weakness 
sppenins in our dear friend, and while the 
effort was being made to remove from the 


easy chair in the family room to his chamber 
a paralysis, of which there had been indica- 
tions in the early morning, ensued, and he 
was relieved from any consciousness of suf- 
fering, a desire he had so ofien expressed: a 
few moments only and the spirit, freed from 
earthly fetters, had entered the Heavenly 
Kingdom. ; 
The very large company of sincere friends 
and true mourners that aseembled in Friends’ 
Meeting-house at Purchase on First-day 
morning, the 19th inst., spoke as loudly as 
the impressive testimonies that were then 


borne to the pure, devoted Christian life of 


one who had for nearly half a century stood 
before the people as a zealous exponent of 
the principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends, and of the efficacy of Divine 
grace, and of the universal religion that ema- 
nates from it. The solemnity that pervaded 
the large company of eorrowing ones assem- 
bled on this occasion was deepened by an 
impressive and fitting communication from 
Samuel B. Haines, who arose with the text, 
‘“‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” An 
intimacy of many years had afforded the 
speaker an opportunity of a near mingling 
with the dear departed in the home circle, 
where the beautiful Christian character bad 
borne the “crucial test.” Amid all the con- 
flicts of daily life, there had always been 
manifested a marked serenity, a tender rym- 
pathy, and the spirit of charity that thinketh 
no evil. All classes present were called to 
the direction of the: ne uverring Guide, and 
to the grace that maketh wise unto salvation, 
to which the lips now sealed in death had so 
often testified. 

Thomas Foulke repeated the text before 
quoted, and portrayed in an impressive man- 
ner the walking of our dear friend in the 
footsteps of the blessed Example. 

Thomas Lawrence and Daniel Griffen 
offered fitting tributes, the latter alluding 
briefly to the last expressions of him, with 
whom it had been his privilege to mingle in 
the clcsing hours of a long and beautiful life, 
to be rewarded without doubt by a crown of 
immortality that fadeth not away. 

Two members of another religious denomi- 
nation deemed it a privilege to bear their tes- 
timonies to the worth of the deceased, both in 
his public and private life, and, although of 
different faith, they could now speak of a true 
union of spirit in the close bonds of friendship 
that had made the departed so near to them. 

Sympathy is extended to the near family 
band where the void is so deeply felt, and to 
the wide reaching circle of friends who must 
ever hold sacred the memory of our beloved 
friend, 





‘ ces of a contrary nature. In order to do this 
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From the British Friend. 
FAMILY DISCIPLINE 

Doubtless there has been in our Religious 
Society a long existing deficiency, as regards 
instructing the children in the principles of 
our holy profession, not as by school-rote or 
set rules, but by diligently avoiding, and 
causing our children to avoid, every breach of 
those principles from the least unto the great- 
est; eeeking suitable opportunities, as their 
young minds strengthen, to impart to them, 
with holy fear, a reason for the hope that is 
in them; reading to them from the lively re- 
cords of our suffering ancestors, and avoiding 
as much as possible all contact with influen- 





of those who cry unto Him day and night, 
than in the matter of parental striving to 
bring children to Him. He will answer the 
petition of a gospel hope; He will hear the 
cry of that faith which Himself hath given, 
and when the soul is even weary with watch~ 
ing for the increase perhaps of the latter 
rain, “ He turneth the hearts of the children 
to the fathers,” as only He Himself can do. 

But alas! the wrestling on the part of 
parents is too much for the attainment of 
earthly place and treasure—for a name among 
men—for a distinction outward more than for 
a gathering to the inward kingdom of joy 
and rest, whereunto no sorrow is added, and 
hence the ability to bring the child, as Han- 
nah did, in humble dedication to Him who 
made him is awfully wanting. And here 
must be the place of beginning, before judges 
will be raised up amongst us, as at the first, 
and counselors as at the beginning, for the 
Lord will not give His glory to another, nor 
His honor to the work of men’s hands. 

One of my first recollections in early ma- 
ternal teachings was the great reverence and 
awe with which we were made to pronounce 
the Great Name, even in reading, and I still 
repeat the spelling-book lesson mentally, 
which I used to read to my mother, as be- 
ginning with “Almighty Ouxe” instead of 
“Almighty God,” which awful name she 
never allowed us to repeat in reading, if pos. 
sible to avoid it. Hence the reverence for 
holy things, which grew with our growth, and 
when in after life | was accustomed to hear 
any of my echoolmates take the Holy name 
in vain I shrank from it with instinctive 
dread. Another feature in our early training 
which we have great cause to remember was 
the serious importance attached to attending 
places of worship. And I well remember, at 
a very tender age, being arrested in a religious 
meeting with the thought of the awful conse- 
quences resulting from a hypocritical presen- 
tation of the body as before the Lord, while 
the roving mind and scattered thoughts as- 
sured me that no worship or sweet incense 
ascended to the Father of Spirits, to whom I 
was as one that mocked. Oh, why cannot 
the youthful mind more fully and openly co- 
operate with such sweet touches and drawings 
ot heavenly love, which is ever waiting to do 
us good, and would, if only embraced, enable 
us gradually to bring all our tithes into His 
store-house until there would be no room to 
contain the blessing which He would pour us 
out. 

Parents in our Society have been far too 
forgetful that the drawing near to the Lord 
in spirit, to wait on Him for His blessing and 
for the knowledge of His will, is the very 
groundwork of our profession; and a labor 































itis incumbent on all rightly concerned 
mothers to conduct or oversee the education 
of their young children; and I can say from 
living experience that where this is under- 
taken from a sense of religious duty and pa- 
tiently persevered in, that mountains of ob- 
struction will be melted down and a path 
raised through tangled thickets to the ad- 
miration and content of a discouraged mind. 
And Divine Goodness will reward sooner or 
later with sheaves of increase, seed sown often 
in tears, by faithful and persevering parents, 
even in what may at times appear to be un- 
propitious soil. 

Children of conscientious and consistent 
Friends should be early taught to expect from 
a vain and gainsaying world the laugh of 
ridicule and the jeer of scorn, and that they 
are by no means to seek an exemption there- 
from by a cowardly evasion of their principles 
or a shrinking from the exhibition of any pe. 
culiarity which these principles involve. And 
however hard or trying to the natural feel- 
ings an initiation into this school may be, yet 
a reverent fear of offending their’ Heavenly 
Father and an instinctive obedience to their 
earthly parents will so hedge in this narrow 
path that a conscientiously instructed child 
will rarely step aside to avoid the vain jest 
or the idle laugh which may be aimed at 
him. 

Perhaps it is not in vain to hope for thedawn- 
ing of that day when Friends’ schools shall 
be conducted consistently with the principles 
of their profession. 

I cannot remember a period of my life 
wherein I was not sensible of the strivings of 
the Spirit of Truth on my mind, nor one in 
which I did not feel a dread of offending the 
Divine Majesty; though the spirit of evil 
was also strong within me and caused me 
often to grieve the “swift Witness” which 
was my sure reprover. And since I have 
been myself a mother I have believed there 
was nothing in which the Father of all con- 
solations more rejoiced to help the infirmities 
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to gather the lambs into this is often more 
availing than much religious dirquisition, 
which perbaps they may not comprehend. 
And here lies much of the difference between 
a religion of forms and ceremonies as prac- 
tised iby others and that worship which we 
profess to perform in spirit and in truth, 
which only is acceptable to the Father. 

Although it is not the planting or the 
watering of a Paul or Apollos that can give 
the increase, yet the blessed Lord of the 
harvest designs often to bless these labors 
and sends not empty away those to whom He 
has said, ‘‘Go ye into my vineyard and 
work,” 

There must be, in the training of children, 
a godly firmness—a resolute, straightforward 
decision, from which no appeal is to be looked 
for, and hence the absolute necessity for those 
who bear such rule to be divinely anointed 
and instructed day by day, that they may 
“know how to give good gifts to their child- 
ren,’ and to withstand the cravings of the 
naturally corrupt will. I once heard a godly 
youth who had not been favored with a re- 
ligious education express his sad experience 
of the dangers and Scabies thus entailed 
upon the child who has never been blessed 
with the helping hand of a religious parent, 
never curbed by religious authority, never 
called upon outwardly by those whom he was 
bound to reverence, “to come up to the 
mountain of the Lord.” At the same time, 
he believed children who were restrained 
from infancy could uot enough appreciate the 
blessing—could not enough magnify the grace 
which had caused “their lines to fall in 
pleasant places.” Some of us, who have had, 
oftener than the morning, to recur to the 
words which, like Lemuel’s, were taught us 
by our mother, can testify to this, and also to 
the blessing, when we were young, of being 
guided io the way we should go. 





LET HIM WRITE. 


Let Him write what He will upon our hearts 

With His unerring pen. They are His own, 

Hewn from the rock by His selecting grace, 

Prepared for His own glory. Let Him write! 

Be sure He will not cross out one sweet word 

But to inscribe a sweeter—but to grave 

One that shall shine forever to His praise, 

And thus fulfill our deepest heart-desire. 

The tearful eye at first may read the line 

“ Bondage to grief!’ but He shall wipe away 

The tears and clear the vision, till it read 

In ever-brightening letters—“ Free to serve!” 

For whom the Son makes free, is free indeed. 
—Francis Ridley Havergal. 





OPEN your heart; open it without measure, 
that God in His love may enter without 
measure.— Fénelon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LANGUAGE, 


There is so much hurry and bustle in this 
fast age, and men communicate with one an- 
other in cypher and abbreviation to such an 
extent, that it is a matter of thoughtful con- 
sideration what the influence of all this will 
be upon language. People who think and act 
with railroad speed must have words to cor- 
respond. The tendency to abridge speech, to- 
coin one word which shall express the whole 
thought or cover the whole act, whether it be 
a business transaction or a social erjoyment, 
is greatly encouraged by the modes of expres: 
sion adopted to represent values in science and 
mechanics. 

In the general diffusion of knowledge there 
is less training of the mind to habits of cor- 
rect thought and beauty of expression than 
formerly. Education must be practical and 
utilitarian, and- few of our youth have the 
firmness and the singleness of purpose to pur- 
sue a course of mental culture such as half 
a century ago was required of every man who 
“ to scholarly distinction. 

he cant phrases and words, more expressive 
than elegant, which disfigure much of the 
conversation of mixed social gatherings, 
doubtless, have their origin in the sensationa} 
literature with which our land is flooded, and 
in the variety shows and places of amuse- 
ment, so-called, where each performer strives 
to outdo the other in ridiculous and absurd 
sayings and the audience take home and 
engraft upon their own speech the base coin- 
age. Not only is there need of guarding the 
young against falling into the use of words 
that pass current among men, but have no 
rightful place in the vocabulary, but they 
should be trained to watch over themselves 
in familiar conversation. It is only by the 
strictest care that correct speaking can be 
reer A man is known by the language 

e uses, as well as “by the company he 
keeps.” It is always to be regretted when 
young or old allow themselves to fall into 
the habit of using catch or slang words, 
yet we find very many who wish to be con- 
sidered intelligent and who have had fair 
opportunities for education, constantly mak- 
ing use of words of this character, and care- 
lessly infringing the simplest rules of gram- 
mar. In a state of society where class dis- 
tinctions are absolute, the standard of correct 
speaking is maintained, but in a condition of 
social life, where the ehances of fortune rather 
than culture and good breeding open the way 
for respectability and position, as is the case 
in our own country, it is more difficult to 
guard against the infection. 

If we reflect upon the greatness of the gift 
of language and what an inestimable blessing 
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it is to be able to communicate our thoughts 
and ideas to one another, we shall hold it to 
be our bounden duty to maintain the inter- 
course of speech ia its highest and best ex- 
pression. Our speech ought to be the index 
of that from which it springs. If we would 
be regarded as possessing a fair amount of 
education the words of our lips shoald give 
the token, and this points to the care that 
should be exercised in the selection of associ- 
ates. We cannot avoid the accidents of birth, 
but we can choose outside the home life, and 
the decision should ba on the line of progress 
‘in all that is good and elevating. 

I know a scholarly man who preserves 
himself from falling into the habit of incor- 
rect speech by correcting the errors of speech 
‘in those with whom he is daily associated. 

The breeding is stamped by what the speech 
betrayeth, and it is of the utmost importance 
that language shall be preserved in its true 
and legitimate use. We must have philolo- 
gists and scholars to weed and prune the rude 
speech of the masses that it may be handed 
down clear, concise and simple, conveying the 
thought uttered in chaste and expressive words 
and carrying the mind along the pure and 
perfect way that allows no form of expres- 
sion unworthy a true and noble life. 

I cannot do better than close with the 
words of another on this subject: ‘‘A man 
should love and venerate his native language 
as the first of benefactors, as the awakener 
and stirrer of all his thoughts, the frame and 
mould and rule of his spiritual being, as the 

reat bond and medium of intercourse with 

is fellows, as the mirror in which he sees 
his own nature and without which he could 
aot even commune with himself, as the image 
in which the wisdom of God has chosen to 
reveal itself to him. 

“Now how is language to be guarded 
and cultivated? By the thoughtful and con- 
scientious use of it by every one who speaks 
it. It is not by authors alone, but by each 
man and woman to whom it is the mother 
tongue, that language is to be preserved in 
its purity and power, by each one in his 
sphere and according to his opportunities, 
This is a duty, and the fulfillment of it is of 
deeper moment than most people are aware 
of. It is not enough considered that accuracy 
of style is near akin to veracity and truthful 
habits of mind and to sincerity and earnest- 
ness of character.” L. 

Twelfth month, 1880. 





Ir is not ease, but effort—not faculty, but 
difficulty that makes men. There is no sta- 
tion in life in which difficulties have not to 
‘be encountered and overcome before any de- 
cided measures of success can be achieved. 
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FROM SOUTHERN ARIZONA TO LOS ANGELES 


IN WINTER. ; 
A Friend, who has been traveling this win- 


ter with her husband through New Mexico 
and Arizona with very rough experiences of 
staging in those rugged regions of mountain 
and desert, writes from Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, where she was resting at the time, Twelfth 
month 14th. 


She writes: We left the little mushroom 


city of Globe, Arizona, last Sixth-day, the 
10th inst., and I wonder if I can portray the 
pains and the pleasures of the journey, for 
there is undoubted pain in being bumped 
about in a stage over rocky, mountainous 
roads, day after day, and there is real pleas- 
ure in beholding the majestic mountains on a 
bright, warm, cloudless day (when the air is 
not filled with dust). The first half-day’s 
ride from Globe westward may be counted 
unmixed pleasure. The scenery we passed 
through was truly grand and the weather 
delightful. We stopped by a lovely little 


mountain stream (a rare sight to see in Ari- 


zona) to eat our lunch, and everything was 
propitious. But toward evening when we 
were crossing some high peaks, over new 
roads, it was so steep and rough we could 


with difficulty keep our seats, and when we 


came to the end of that day’s journey, I was 
so stiff—well, very stiff. That- night we 
stopped on one of the old haunts of the Indi- 
ans, but the red men lurk in the grand old 


canyon no more. In their place we found 
two Irishmen—one as host, the other as cook. 
They dwelt in an adobe house consisting of 
one room which served as kitchen, dining 
room and sleeping apartment. One can hardly 
call it a bedroom for it contained no bed, only 
a broken down cot. We supped on tea, dry 
bread, fried fat bacon and boiled potatoes. 
Then to bed. Well, suffice it to say, I was 
not a bit afraid, for I was well protected. We 
slept on the dirt floor with four other travel- 
ers. But we had hay under us and plenty of 
blankets over us, and were not cold. I had 
my shawl strap bundle for a pillow, and there 
was @ bright fire in the chimney corner. We 
all lived through the weird experience and 
were merry, and all declared we had rather 
be even thus poorly lodged than ride all night 
in the stage over those rough and often dan- 
gerous roads. We all washed in the same 
basin (which was only a tin pan) in water 
from Dripping Spring, which gives its name 
to this hotel. 

The next morning we started bright and 
early and rode all day, up one mountain and 
down another, to Fioreuce. This town we 
reached near four o’clock, pretty tired, I can 
assure thee. We had crossed three distinct 
ranges of mountains in one winter's day. 
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We had a comfortable night’s rest at Flor- 
ence, and waked up on Sabbath morning to 
find the weather really spring-like, and this 
delightful climate is the result of the irriga- 
tion of the town by a stream taken from the 
Gila river. It runs through many pathways 
and takes life wherever its waters bathe the 
parched earth. We actually saw Alfalfa, 
that was a bright, beautiful green, and the 
cottonwood trees along the river, although 
their leaves are ripe and turning yellow, were 
refreshing after our long journeys among the 
cactus and stunted growth of the surrounding 
mountains.* 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 
12th we started for our last day of staging. 
This day we plodded on all day through 
heavy sand with dust and burning heat. We 
passed by the old Casa Grande, a very ancient 
adobe building, said to have been seven stories 
high, and looked to me as if it must have 
covered an acre of ground. But it is fast 
crumbling away, and travelers and others 
have carried off all the timbers which were 
said to have been well preserved, It is diffi- 
cult to guess what it was used for, and tradi- 
tion does not tell. It is in the midst of an 
arid desert—no water for many miles. Toward 
night we reached the railroad at the station 
named after the old Casa aforesaid, dusty and 
very tired, but ah! very glad our staging was 
done. Another pretty good night’s rest and 
a real good supper and breakfast, and we are 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad for Los 
Angeles. It took till this morning after ten 
o'clock to perform the journey and was all 
through desert, desert, desert, until within a 
few miles of this place. N. was like a boy 
when he was on the rails again and thinks 
nothing would induce him to go staging in 
Arizona and New Mexico again. Here, at 
Los Angeles, all is bright and pleasant; the 
rainy season has commenced, and the grass, 
etc., is just starting fresh and green like the 
spring time in temperate climes. The roses 
are in full bloom and great geraniums, as 
high as high fences, indeed, sometimes up to 
the eves of the one-storied houses, are all 
aflame with bloom. The eucalyptus and the 
orange trees abound. But, perhaps more ele- 
gant than all the rest are the pepper trees 
that line all the streets. Their graceful fine 
foliage and bright red berries are a 

. R. 





THE alcohol is the one evil genius, whether 
in wine or ale or whisky, and is killing the 
race of men.— Dr. Willard Parker. 


* Not that the cactus was stunted. We saw them 
at least 40 feet high, in one tall, straight column; 
others equally high have great arm-like branches. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parsons, Kansas, Twelfth mo. 21st, 1880. 


There are said to be about 50,000 colored 
emigrants from the South now in Kansas, 
and they are still arriving almost every day, 
by cars and otherwise. They bring reports 
of thousands more from various parts who 
are anxious and determined to come as soon 
as possible. 

The weather was unusually cold during 
much of the past fall, the thermometer here 
in Parsons sometimes indicating 8° below zero, 
and a severe winter is predicted. 

The former stock of clothing under my 
care at this place has been nearly exhausted 
for a considerable time, and I have been 
obliged to refuse aid in many pitiable cases, 
only distributing to those who were in the 
most suffering condition. 

I still hoped in vain for things to be sent: 
here from Topeka, or directly from benevo~ 
lent citizens of the Eastern States. 

I have recently refrained from making any 
public appeal for aid from a distance, hoping 
the citizens of Parsons would soon have their 
sympathies awakened by the distress around 
them, so that I could report to my Eastern 
friends that earnest, successful efforts have 
been made here in the right direction. 

In response to urgent appeals by the prese 
in behalf of the poor in this vicinity, without. 
regard to race or color, about 500 of our citi- 
zens assembled last evening in a newly erected 
hall, partook of a good supper and contrib- 
uted about $200 for the benefit of the most 
needy portion of the community. In an 
interview to day with the leaders of the move- 
ment I was requested to report to them the 
moet urgent cases amongst the colored popu- 
lation; but there are so many families of 
white people needing present and prospective 
aid that the sum collected will not be nearly 
sufficient for all, and it is very desirable that. 
these destitute refugees should be supplied 
from abroad with an assortment of warm 
clothing and bedding, and that money should: 
be furnished wherewith to supply some of 
them with fuod, fuel and shelter. 

If time and space permitted, I could nar- 
rate numerous interesting and affecting state- 
ments recently made to me by various new 
comers from Texas as to why they left the 
South, how they left, what they had to leave. 
behind them, their manner of coming, their 
real condition now, and their earnest desires 
e elevate themselves and educate their chil- 

ren. 

I could also give many incidents which 
have come under my observation of late in 
wy intercourse with these badly treated peo- 
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ple, that would bring tears of sympathy to 
the eyes of most persons. 

Suffice it to say, these shamefully abused 
and cheated emigrants have had, and many 
yet remaining in the South from necessity 
still have abundant cause for leaving there. 
Radical changes in many respects must be 
effected in the South before the Exodus can 
reasonably be expected to cease. 

A comparatively small number of those 
who came to Kansas have unwisely, as I 
think, returned to their native States, many 
of them being prompted to do so by the 
tempting offers of free transportation and 
high wages for cotton picking, etc., made to 
them by Southern agents who came for them, 
while others were scared back by hearing 
predictions of the severe cold of the approach- 
nee 

he new comers confirm the reports that 
those who thus returned were invariably 
treated worse than ever before, and would 
gladly come back to Kansas if possible. 

One man who recently arrived here with 
his family told me he had purchased and 


paid for a small farm in one of the Gulf 


counties of Texas, erected a house upon it, 
and was then informed that “niggers” were 
not allowed to own real estate in that local- 
ity. After cerain threats were made to him 
a party camé and fired into his house in the 
night, and some of the family barely escaped 
with their lives. Their horses and other stock 
were stolen from them, and they fled into 
another county under assumed names and 
earned funds sufficient t» bring them to Kan- 
sas. The same man declare he could have 
filled a train of cars with colored people of 
his county who were anxious, but had not the 
means, to leave Texas. 

Joshua L. Bailey, of Philadelphia, can 
nave boxes, barrels or bales of “ Clothing for 
Refugees”’ shipped to “ E. L. Comstock, To- 

ka, Kaneas,” or, when desired, to “ Wilmer 

alton, Parsons, Kansas,” free of charge as 
far as Kansas City, Mo. 

Donations of money can be sent at any 
time by draft or Post Office money order to 
our worthy Governor, John P. St. John, of 
Topeka, or in sums not exceeding $50 at a 
time to me here at Parsons. Any funds 
donated for the purpose of aiding the refugees 
in erecting dwelling-houses should be sent 
separately and marked “ Building Fund.” 

I am using a “ Building Fund” here as a 
temporary loan to industrious, deserving ref. 
ugees who have purchased lots. I buy the 
lumber for them, and take a mortgage on the 
house and lot, requiring them to make 
monthly payments (about the same amount as 


hey have been paying for rent) until the net 
2m, without interest, has been paid. When 


ance,” 
workers here are much encouraged by the 
diligent and enterprising spirit manifested by 
the majority of the Exodites. 
being a burden to Kansas, they think they 
will ultimately be a blessing.” 
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these payments are made I expect to use the 
money to similarly assist other needy parties. 
I think it is much better in such cases to loan 
them the money (or lumber) than to give it 
to them. 4 


I also think that any lumber which may 


be sent here as a donation can be most pro- 
perly and efficiently used by requiring able- 
bodied persons to pay about wholesale prices 
for what they need, and let it go toward pay- 
ing the freight, etc., and use the rest to build 
small houses, to be owned by the Relief Asso- 
ciation, and to be occupied, free of rent, three 


months at a time or during good behavior, by 


aged, sick or otherwise helpless persons, and 
to temporarily shelter destitute new comers 


from the South, Such houses could also be 
rented at a small price, with the privilege of 


purchasing them if desired. 


WILMER WALTON. 





A letter’ from E. L. Comstock to a friend 
in thia city, dated Topeka, Twelfth mo. 19th, 


says: “J. M. Brown tells me ‘refugees are 


now arriving in Kansas at the rate of 500 
per week.’ Four fifths of the arrivals of last 


year are now self sustaining. The balance, 


with all the recent comers, want much assist- 
She adds: “Gov. St. John and the 


Instead of 





ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


. . . How fast the companions of thy ear 


lier years are passing away—“‘ their bodies to 


the dust, and their spirits to God who gave 
them.” Whatever their state may now be, it 


is the best, and we shall be satisfied. We 


who are in the middle walks of life are begin- 


ning to feel the responsibilities which our 
elders are laying off; and, although these 
may be different in kind, yet they belong to 
the Master’s service, and require the same 
dedication of spirit. That we may be as faith- 
ful in discerning and following His directions 
as His followers in the past is my ardent 
desire. 


I have thought much lately upon the dif- 
ference between seeing the right and being 
able to do it. I suppose it is the difference 
between the Light and the Power, and I have 
wondered whether in holding up the “ Light” 
we had not partially forgotten that Power 
must be received to enable us to follow it. I 
am afraid this qualifying power is what our 
young people especially do not all compre- 
hend, and therefore do not sufficiently seek. 
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We need to pray sincerely that we may be 
rade willing to do whatever is made known 
to us as the Father’s will. 

It is the attitude of the soul, I believe, 
more than active service, that is first required. 
After that willing condition is attained, abil- 
ity may follow as the intimations of duty are 
made known. But we often find ourselves in 
circumstances that we need grace to abound 
above everything else. 

We are having our share of ttials—some, 


open cause for trouble; others, not. The 


Jatter can only be laid upon the great Father’s 
Heart. 
We can truly say: 
‘‘ We thank Thee, God, for all we’ve known 
Of kindly comfort, wealth and joy.” 
But it is not as easy to say: 
“ But quite as gratefully we own 
The bitter drops of life’s alloy.” 

And though I do not think all our troubles 
are of the Father’s sending, yet I know He 
sustains the spirit, and can “ make even the 
wrath of man to praise Him,” and from 
“‘ seeming evil still educes good.” 

Since our return from —— I have settled 
down under a peaceful feeling. The remem- 
brance of our late visit has left a satiefied 
condition of mind, I think, with us both. 
Are we not strangely constituted? Indeed, I 
might say, with the Psalmist, “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” At times we seem mys- 
teriously drawn away from our pleasant sur- 
roundings, the things that usually engage us 
are of less importance in our eye?, and there 
seems no rest for us but to take up our satchel 
and go in the direction indicated by a power 
we dare not resist. We go poor, stripped and 
feeling little capacity for service or enjoyment 
of any kind, but the way is made for us beyond 
anything we could have conceived. First, a 
home is opened to us and we are comfortably 
lodged and fed ; kind faces welcome us, warm 
hearts greet us, and we find we have a place 
in the social and religious gatherings, and we 
who went forth so timidily, renewedly learn 
that He who sends can quicken and anoint 
for every service He requires. After euch 
experience can we doubt any more? I should 
say not did I not know to the contrary, and 
this may also be right, or we might grow self. 
confident. We had a precious time after 
meeting today. A class of sixteen adults 
read together the closing chapters of Second 
Corinthians, during which there was much 
freedom cf expression and apparently in- 
increased nearness of feeling. 

I have written thus far without alluding to 
what is much upcn my mind, the departure 
of cur loved and honored Lucretia Mott. 
How lovely wes her bearing and service in 


OTN a 


our last Yearly Meeting! Though che will 
no more gather with us on a like « ccasion, 
yet she has placed somewhat of her stamp 
upon each of us, and I trust the lessons con- 
veyed by her precepts and example may have 
their full effect; that we may rise to the dig- 
nity of true women, doing our part in the 
economy of human life, practising those traits 
of moral courage and devotion to duty, with 
strict justice towards all, and that sweet cour- 
tesy which so eminently marked her character. 
I believe the sorrow I feel in her death is 
counterbalanced by the joy I experience that 
she has lived, and lived eo nobly, and that it 
was my privilege to know and love her. 

The frequent note of our weather chronicler 
recalls'one whose pleasure it was to record and 
publish its variations for the benefit of others. 
I read his last ‘‘ Review” in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer while his body was still lying in his 
darkened home with an appreciation of it I 
had not felt before, and memory brought before 
me a review of his:life as I knew it—his 
untiring labors for the Freedmen and their 
schools, his willingness to help in many good 
works, and hie faithful use of the talents com- 
mitted to him, added to the tender interest 
with which his later sorrows invested him, 
and I felt that a useful and valuable member 
had been removed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PeEaAcE Socirety.—The 


fourteenth annual report of this Society, — 


in the ranks of which many of our own 
members are working, sets forth its special 
efforts during the past year in the cause of 
Peace, for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, and justice and mercy to the Indians 
of America. 

This work is entirely in accord with tbat 
of the Society of Friends’ which zealously ad- 
vocates al] the reforms suggested by the Peace 
Society, though perhaps some Friends are 
not entirely certain that the time has come 
for the abolition of the death penalty in all 
cases, Statesmen, philosophers and moralists 
are carefully studying this as well as other 
subjects which concern the coming peoples, 
and where a reverent desire possesses the 
souls of men to promote that pure and high 
system of ethics and of religious nurture 
which is called Christianity, they must find 
their efforts tend heavenward, and the frui— 
tion is only a question of time. 
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For the last ten years of her life Lucretia 
Mott stood in the position of President of the 
Peace Society, and very fittingly the report 
pays a tribute of affection to her memory. 
We append it entire. 


““Fally convinced that silence is golden, 
and that no words of ours, however reverently 
selected or pronounced, can do justice to the 
memorable and exalted character of our 
departed mother, counselor and friend, Lu- 
cretia Mott, or typify our solemn feelings at 
this translation of her life, we nevertheless 
cannot withhold the privileged offices of the 
living, to record the event, at once a momen- 
tous era in our Peace history, and as a teati- 
mony, feeble and inadequate at the beat, of 
our overflowing affection and veneration. 
Her failing physical strength had admonished 
us that we could not have her much longer, 
and when on the 7th ot the first month of 
this year, four days after she was 87 years 
old, she excused herself before the adjourn- 
ment, from our Executive Committee meet- 
ing, the last she ever: attended, we felt then 
it was marvelous that she could be with us, 

‘‘ Her words were then, as ever, full of 
faith and encouragement in this radical peace 
movement, and during her unavoidable ab- 
sence, even to within a few days of her close, 
she sent messages to us to persevere with 
courage and confidence, and not to remit any 
proposed plan because of her illness; but in 
her own words ‘go on just the same.’ She 
seemed to say to us in the revered language 
of Ooe whom she loved to quote and honor: 
* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give 1 unto 
you.’ ‘Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.’ 

“* As Vice President of the Universal Peace 
Union from its organization, and as President 
of the Pennsylvania Peace Society from 1870, 
she faithfully performed the duties of mem- 
ber and officer. Her well-poised mind suc- 
cessfully met every objection to the Peace 
principle, and her thoroughly convinced 
spirit made her both persistent and courage- 
ous for its universal adoption. 

“ Wherever and whenever she could attend 
the conventions she was present, and her 
presence was & power among us. 

‘“A generous contributor to our funde, 
foremost in sentiment, profound in judgment 
and wisest in counsel, she aided in preparing 
and subscribed her name to all letters of im- 
portance and all petitions and memorials in 
behalf of Peace. 

‘*She occupied such a position among us 
that we sorrowfully acknowledge no one can 
fill her place. 

“The best and most we can do is to emu- 
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late her example, practise her virtues, pre- 
serve her victories, forward her work and 
walk in that divine light which guided her 
footsteps; and as legatees of a peaceable 
kingdom which she assured us is practicable 
and possible, whenever it is deserved, to be 
faithful to the trust unto the end, and thus 
prove our admiration of her character and 
our gratitude to our Beneficent Father for his 
wonderful gift. Drawn in close sympathy 
with her beloved family we desire a copy of 
this expression of our feeling, meagre and im- 
perfect as it is, to be forwarded to them, im- 
pressed with the fact that we in the Peace 
cause could’ claim the last hallowed years 
of her life, as a fitting close and crown to her 
long labor in all reforms, for the welfare 
of humanity and the ‘glory of God in the 
highest.’ ” 


Poncas aT WasHineton.—The chiefs of 
the Ponca tribe of Indians, who have within 
a few days arrived in Washington, have held 
a council with Secretary Schurz in presence of 
the three Commissioners recently named by 
the President. The Ponca chiefs unanimously 
declare they desire to remain in the Indian 
Territory and to acquire a safe title to their 
present reservation. They have had no sick- 
ness among them for the past year, and were 
emphatic in their judgment that the efforts 
of their supposed friends to have them re- 
turned to Dakota are interfering with their 
advancement in civilization and prosperity. 
They further stated as their wish to sell their 
Dakota lands, and affirm that the entire tribe 
dwelling in Indian Territory are unanimous 
in the sentiment. Every band in the Ponca 
tribe was represented in the council. 





BurnsIDE’s EpucaTionaL Biiu.—This 
bill, which is especially designed to remedy 
illiteracy at the South, passed the Senate on 
the 17th of Twelfth month. By its provi- 
sions the proceeds of the sales of public land 
and the earnings of the Patent Office are to be 
funded at 4 per cent., and the interest divided 
among the States in proportion to their 
illiteracy. The following is a synopsis of the 
bill as it passed the Senate : 


“The net proceeds of the sales of public 
lands and of patents are forever set apart for 
the education of the people.. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
yearly apportion to the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia, 
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upon the basis of the population, between the 
ages of five and twenty years, the said net 
aa for the previous year, which shall 

credited on the books of the Treasury as 
an educational fund, on which 4 per cent. 
interest per annum is to be paid to the States 
as above provided; that for the first ten 
years the apportionment shall be made ac- 
cording to the numbers of the population of 
ten years old and upward who cannot read 
and write; and provided further, that one- 
third of the income from said fund shall be 
annually appropriated to the completed en- 
dowment and colleges established, or which 
may be established under the act of 1862, 
until the amount annually thus accruing to 
said colleges in each State shall reach $30,000, 
after which the whole income of said fund 
shall be appropriated by the said States, 
Territories and District, to the education of 
all chilacren between the ages of six and six- 
teen. 


_ “The Secretary of the Treasury is author. 
ized to add to the fand any sums given to the 
United States for that purpose. A sum not 
exceeding 50 per cent. of the amount received 
by any State, etc., the first year, and not ex 
ceeding 10 per cent. in any year thereafter, 
may be applied, at discretion, to the mainte- 
nance of schools for instruction of teachers 
of common schools. To be entitled to the 
benefits of this act, any State, etc., must 
maintain for at least three months in each 
year, until January 1, 1885,'and thereafter 
four months in each year, a system of free 
public echools for all children between six 
and sixteen years of age; avy State, etc., 
misapplying any of the money received uuder 
this act shall forfeit further grants until the 
amount so misapplied shall have been re- 
placed by said State, etc. Nothing contained 
in the act shall be held to alter any previous 
law regarding tie disposition of public land, 
nor to limit the power of Congress over the 
— domain, nor to interfere with granting 

unty land to soldiers and sailore. The bill 
also authorizes colleges established under the 
act of 1862 to establish echools for the tecb- 
nical education of women.” 








MARRIED. 


BUCKMAN—BEGLEY.—On Twelfth month 22d, 
1880, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, Caarles H. Buckman, of Bucks Co., 
Pa.,and Mary P., daughter of Thomas S. and Sarah 
Begley, and granddaughter of the late Benjamin 
Martin, of Philadelphia + 

HOLLINGSWORTH—JONES.—On Eleventh mo. 
28th, 1880, by Justice of the Peace, in Rush County, 
Kansas, John L.. Hollingsworth, of Fallston, Har- 
~s County, Md., to Matilda A. Jones, of Rush Co., 

ansas. 


DIED. 


COOPER.—On the morning of Twelfth month 
25th, 1880, Mary M., wife-of John Cooper, of Cam- 
den, N. J.,a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


HALL.—On the morning of Eleventh month 29th, 
1880, at West Chester, Abram H. Hall, in the 69th 
year of his age; a member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 


KENDERDINE.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1880, 
at the residence of her daughter, Martha B. Ruth, 
at Haddonfield, N. J., Tacy T. Kenderdine, in her 
78th year. 


MILLER.—On Twelfth month 27th, 1880, im 
Philadelphia, John ©. B., only son of Christian B. 
and Rebecca T. Miller, in his 22d year. 

PAUL.—Un Twelfth month 21st, 1880, at Bristol, 
Pa., Elizabeth, daughter of the late Jonathan Paul, 
in her 75th year; a member of Bristol Monthly 
Meeting. 

PRICE.—On Eighth month 11th, 1880, at the re- 
sidence of his son, E. Mahlon Price, in North 
Carolina, Amos C., son of Mordecai and Charity 
Price, of Baltimore County, Md.; a member of the 
religious Society of Friends. 

Of a pure and upright life, he passed from this 
state of being, beloved by his family, friends and 
neighbors, leaving a comfortable evidence of having 
entered into the rest prepared for the righteous. 

‘Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 

May his quiet, unobtrusive example of living 
peaceably with all men be an incentive to others 
to do likewise. E. P. 

WALKER.—On Twelfth month 24th, 1880, at 
Church Hill, Md., Jacob B. Walker, aged 51 years. 


WALTON.—On Twelfth month 23d, 1880, Elisha 
Walton, in his 80th year. ; 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


Under the heading of “ The Paris of the 
Pacific’? a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune gives a lively description of the c»s- 
mopolitan city of the Pacific coast, whose 
pleasure loving eo and kaleidoscope of 
street life remind one of the gay city of the 
old world. 

San Francisco occupies the position of chief 
among the unique cities of America, having 
scarcely a salient feature in common with any 
other large city in this country, east or 
west. Says the writer: 

“It seems to have grown from pure im- 
pulse, and in a lawless fashion which flouts 
at all rules and precedents. The original 
settlers ‘squatted’ on the low lying ground 
along the bay about a mile from the old Mis- 
sion Dolores, the seat of Spanish influence. 
It was a camping ground of adventurers like 
those who swarmed into Leadville last year. 
It was a tented field for the first half year of 
its occupation by the Argonauts. Then it 
gradually took on the look of those shambling 
towns which now line the overland route from 
the Missouri to the Sierras. It grew like a 
weed on a Southern river bottom. It clam- 
bered up the steep sides of the Telegraph and 
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Russian Hills, and gave to the wharves along 
North Beach an air of feverish commercial 
activity. The broad level stretches toward 
the Mission were unoccupied. An artificial 
city was constructed by building over the 
bay. There were more hills to be subdued 
than Rome ever dreamed of. Houses were 
perched on summits that knew no animal 
save the venturesome goat. And these hills 
still remain, lending to the young city an 
element of the picturesque which outweighs 
all its other dower of uty. Built on a 
point of land shaped like a clenched fist, it 
is washed on two sides by the waters of the 
bay, on the third by the ocean. An old sea- 
captain used to be fond of telling me about 
his visit to the Mission ten years before the 
gold-dust was found in Sutter’s mill-race. 
His ship was loaded with pepper and he put 
into the Golden Gate—then an unnamed en- 
trance to a superb roadstead—to get water. 
He was wont to hold forth on the beauty of 
the peninsula on that April morning when he 
sailed around Telegraph Hill. He declared 
that the city had ruined the place, and that 
the discovery of gold was the worst misfor- 
tune which ever befell a charming pastoral 
land. He was cynical and embittered by ill- 
fortune, for he was only just convalescent 
from the gold fever. He brought from the 
mines nothing but broken health, and by a 
strange irony of fate, he ended his days as a 
watchman in the old mint of this city, guard- 
ing the precious metal which had always 
eluded his own search. 

‘*Perhaps the most striking view of the 
city used to be gained by the stranger from 
the ferryboat which at night-fall transferred 
him from the Oakland wharf to the end of 
his journey. In the dusk of a winter day the 
city by the sea looked like a giant piece of 
fireworks in full blaze. The water-front 
could be traced by the many colored lights 
of the shipping at the wharves. The streets 
which ran directly up the steep Russian, 
Clay and California street hills were marked 
by two twinkling lines of lamps that looked 
like ladders of light set against the great 
cloudless wall of black sky. The lights in a 
thousand windows seemed like Chinese lan- 
terns hung ir a huge park, and the whole 
spectacle resembled one of those marvelous 
cities of enchantment of Arabian story. But 
when you touched the wharf the glamour 
vanished ; you fell at once from the age of 
Haroun al Raschid to the busy world of to- 
day. Here was a city like other cities— 
with brilliantly-lighted shops*and an army of 
restless people jostling one another on the 
sidewalk. Kearney street by night resembles 
Broadway from Twenty-third to Thirty- 
fourth streets; Market street is a close imita- 


tion of Sixth avenue; but the crowd on the 
sidewalk is a San Francisco crowd and could 
be paralleled nowhere east of the Mississippi. 
A person in eccentric dress exites much atten- 
tion even in New York where all nationali— 
ties meet and mingle. Here the cosmopoli- 
tanism is like that of Paris; your next door 
neighbor may be an Oriental who is an 
exact copy of his venerated ancestor dead 
and turned to clay before Cxsar wrote his 
‘Commentaries ;’ a single block may con- 
tain representatives of half the races of the 
earth. 

“Take a stroll by night through Dupont 
street, for instance. It starts out from Mar. 
ket street as a broad business avenue—a 
strictly American thoroughfare. This ends 
with a famons French restaurant, the virtues 
of whose cuisine may be vouched for more 
safely than those of its patrons. In the next. 
two squares open, flaunting vice holds sway. 
The brass-buttoned embodiment of the law 
stands at the corner, but he arouses no fear in 
the painted French Jezebels, who leao from 
their little windows. Crossing the Cable 
road, which runs up California street, one 
plunges at a step into a section of the Celes- 
tial Empire. In the shadow of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, which marks the southern limit of 
‘Chinatown,’ are underground cellars more. 
loathsome than any dens of vice in New 
York. Passing along the etreet, one sees. 
Chinese stores on either side, hears the cries 
of Chinese street vendors, which bear a strong. 
resemblance to the wailing notes of the whip- 
poorwill, and catches scraps of the magpie 
chatter of the revelers who; sit in the high 
balconies of the restaurants. Stop a mgment 
here at Washington street. The bell of the 
City Hall sounds for midnight. You hear 
the expiring clash of cymbals and soon aiter 
a great roar like the noise of a dam breaking 
its bounds. In an instant, out of the wide- 
open doors of the Chinese play-house streams. 
a throng of pig-tailed heathen. They fill the 
sidewalk and overflow into the street. Watch 
their faces as they pass under the light of 
the street lamp. Their small black eyes are 
dancing with excitement, their flat faces 
shine with perspiration, the sign manual 
of opium is branded on fully one-half the 
faces, while a few look like animated mum- 
mies with their parchment skin drawn tight 
asa drum head over the high cheek bones 
and falling in wrinkled folds about their 
trembling lips. If you have a warm imagi- 
nation the spectacle of these faces will tyran- 
nize over your dreame‘as that terrible Malay 
stalked through the opium visions of De 
Quincey. 

“Passing two squares further north you 
come to an avenue which opens upon a broad 


* 
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pathway through the tangle of narrow streets 
and noisome alleys, as Worth street let in 
light upon the dens about the Old Five 
Points in Baxter and Mulberry streets. Crass 
this avenue and, presto, you are transported 
into the streets of an old French town. 
Gallic sign-boards look down upon you, and 
rattling volleys of Gallic patois are heard 
from the inner recesses of the little wine 
shops that line either side of the way. Late 
as it is the quarter is still very wide awake, 
and the brilliant moonlight brings out all its 
features of picturesque old rookeries that seem 
waiting for a lusty earthquake to push them 
over, narrow alleys with swarming colonies 
grouped about near courtyards and bakers’ 
shops and cabarets and green grocers’ stands 
without number. Occupying some of the 
corners are the peculiar Mexican restaurants, 
low browed, dark and scowling as their pa- 
trons, where you may set fire to your palate 
with the national dishes. Clinging to the 
steep side of Telegraph Hill, which bounds 
this street on the right. are many Mexican 
houses, and the children which usually swarm 
in these hill-side streets furnish a living 
proof that haphazard mixing of races is 
not a good way to secure fine physical types. 
If you extend your walk a few squares be- 
youd, Dupont street will lead you to the 

ach and the squalid life which usually 
fringes the water front. This street is only 


about a mile in length, but it furnishes a great 


variety of national types. 


“Tn no quarter of the city can you get free 


from the startling contrasts in the condition 
of people. Everywhere wealth and poverty 
are beought into sharp contrast. No street 
= its character for more than a few 

locks. As if tired of playing at respectabil- 
ity, the stately avenue will suddenly drop into 
the free-and-easy street, with its old, unpain-~ 
ted houses and general air of neglect. So on 
the great promenades, fashion, wealth and re- 
spectability are continually jostled by rags, 
and squalor, and the extreme of unrespect- 
ee et eg cg WS ee wf 

“But it is on Sunday that one sees the city 
in its most characteristic aspect. By a small 
portion of the community the day is kept 
sacred to religious observances, but fully 
three-quarters of the people look upon it 
with Continental eyes and hail it as a holi- 
day. No other American city, unless it be 
Cincinnati, is so thoroughly Europeanized in 
a a 

“ Another marked peculiarity of the city— 
to turn from people to things—is the number 
of wooden buildings. You may walk for 
two miles on some of the residence streets and 
see no house of brick or stone. Doubtless the 
dread of earthquakes had something to do 
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with this fondness for wood as building ma- 
terial, but the stronger motive lies in the cli- 


mate, which gives an unwholesome dampness 


to houses with thick walls. This feature 
lends to many parts of the city a very cheap, 


unsubstantial appearance, but the cunning of 
the architect accomplishes wonders in the 


costly mansions on ‘ Nob Hill,’ in the western 
addition and other aristocratic quarters. The 


walls are covered with “aiding,’ made in 
imitation of stone blocks, and when painted 
a light brown the illusion, at a short distance, 


is perfect. The great majority of the houses, 


however, are painted white, and in the Spring, 
after the annual painting, the city has a 


charming freshness—each house looking like 


a dainty little maiden tricked out in a clean 
dainty pinafore. By midsummer dust and 
grime have done their work, and the house 
then resembles the same tiny maiden who 
has reveled in the manufacture of mud-pies 
and is smutched up to the eyebrows. The 
dust which is blawn in clouds thrcugh the 
streets from May to November penetrates 
every nook and cranny. Mingled with smoke, 
it hangs in a heavy haze over the lower part 
of the city and obscures the outlines of the 
bay. It settles upon the fronts of business 
blocks and hotels, and the dense fogs which 
at night come rolling in from seaward take 
up the work and streak the fair facades with 
grime. Thus, the Palace Hotel, originally a 
light gray, has been reduced to the sooty 
appearance of an iron foundry. 

“ Fully as prominent as the wooden build- 
ings are the bay windows that meet one on 
every side. Few private houses or hotels are 
without them, and many business blocks are 
bulbous with these architectural monstrosi- 
ties. They break the front of all buildings, 
and ruin the appearance of fine facades. 
They dwarf the big hotel of which San Fran- 
cisco is proud, so that one gains no idea of 
its gigantic size until he looks down upon its 
inner court-yard from the seventh story. 
Many huge boarding-houses have the entire 
front composed of tiers of these windows. In 
private houses plain windows are the excep- 
tion. The reason for this singular taste is 
found in the passion for sunshine which pos- 
sesses all Californians. Builders cater to this 
taste and the result is that a house with bay- 
windows will rent for onethird more than 
one without. Ugly as they are, they give 
sunshine, light and air, and these New York 
luxuries the San Franciscan revels in without 
stint. He demands ample elbow-room, and 
verge enough for planting his substantial feet 
firmly upon the soil. Fine residences are 
always surrounded by large lawns and 
flower-gardens, and this custom holds good 
even in the streets where land has become 
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very valuable. 


to the beauty and variety of the streets and 
it cuts down the mortality record to a low 
figure.” 





A PRAIRIE BOY'S STORY. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune 


gives the following interesting narrative: 


Late in the fall of 1878, while passing 
ped at a 


through Western Kansas, I stop 
small station on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
hired a conveyance and started to call upon 


an old friend, who, I was told, lived about 


ten miles south. I drove on over the level 
prairies, admiring the rich, fertile soil, the 
clear running streams and the many sleek, 
fat cattle grazing on the rich prairie grass, 
and wondering not that this land was called 
the “Golden Belt” of Kansas. Soon, how- 
ever, I found that I was driving ‘west instead 
of south, and there were constantly so many 
branch roads that I was indeed puzzled to 


know which to take. Juet then, a boy of 


about fifteen, rode up on horseback, and a 
bright, handsome lad he was. He informed 
me that I was off the direct route, but that 
he would ride across the prairie with me un- 
til I reached the right’ road. I soon drew 
him into a conversation, in which I was much 
interested. His experience in farming, I 
know will be interesting to other boys, per- 
haps serviceable to their parents, so here is 
his story : 

We all came here two years ago last epring, 
and father immediately entered a claim un- 
der the Homestead law for 160 acres of land 
—and it’s first-rate land, too, I can tell you; 
none better anywhere about here. Well, 
father said that he wanted to encourage me 
in being industrious, but he went to work 
very differently from some men | know in 
encouraging me. Now there is Mr. A., who 
lives on the quarter-section adjoining ours, 
and he has two sons, John and Henry. John 
is a little older than I, and Henry is a year 
younger. Well, the way he encourages his 
boys is by having them up by daylight in the 
morning and keeping them on a keen jump 
all day long. He hardly allows them time to 
eat their meals. Why, last summer they 
worked till 9 o’clock every evening, and 
didn’t find an hour all summer in which they 
could go a-fishing, or even in swimming. 
Then, to pay them, the old man gives them 
their board and his own worn-out clothes, 
with occasionally a pair of boots or some- 
thing of the kind thrown in. That is the way 
he teaches them to be industrious. 
father’s plan is entirely different. He gave 
me four acres of land which he had broken 


(this was two years.ago last spring), and I 


It gives'to the city the look 
of an overgrown town, but it adds immensely 





But 


was to do just what I pleased with it, and he 
would furnish me seed or means to obtain 
seed; all that he required of me was that I 
should attend to the garden, do the chores at 
the barn and go to school in the winter. 

The first year I planted corn, and from my 
four acres raised 120 bushels, which I sold 
for 30 cents a bushel. 

The next spring father let me have the use 
of his team, and I ploughed my four acres 
and planted one and a half acres in castor 
beans, one-half acre I put in strawberry 
plants, one acre in sorghum, two rods in 
onions and the remainder of the acre in sun- 
flowers. Father laughed when I told him my 
plans, but he said it was my own land and I 
could do as I liked with it. I told him I 
wanted to experiment on different crops so as 
to see which was the most profitable. Well, 


.my castor beans were a great deal of trouble. 


I had to watch them so closely not to lose 
them when they cracked open. It was ne- 
cessary to pick them immediately as fast as 
they ripened, but my little sister, seven years 
old, could attend to them about as well as I, 
and she did this faithfully on my promising 
her five dollars when I sold my crops in the 
fall. I raised twenty-two bushels of beans. 
off of my one and a half acres, which I sold 
at $1.25 a bushel, so after paying my sister 
five dollars I realized on them $22.50. 

Father had raised considerable sorghum, 
and he had all of the arrangements for press- 
ing, boiling, etc. We worked together in 
preparing our sorghum, and I had from my 
one acre two barrels of good sorghum molas- 
ses, which I sold for 35 cents a gallon, thus 
making twenty two dollars from my sorghum 
crop. My sunflowers, which were thé laugh- 
ing-stock of so many, brought me enough to 
pay for my trouble. I had planted and culti- 
vated them very much as if they were corn. 

The flowers were splendid, many of them 
measuring three feet six inches in circumfer- 
ence, the stalks being from ten to twelve feet 
long and three inches in diameter. I planted 
them principally for the stalks, which I sold 
over in the next town for fuel. I had ten 
cords off of that part of an acre, and I 
realized fifteen dollars from the sale of them. 
I gave the seed to my father for his poultry. 
He thinks they are better than corn. Those 
who bought the stalks say that they burn 
readily and. make avery hot fire. Last spring 
I planted nothing but sorghum and onions, as 
they had brought me the most the year pre- 
vious, and I have done better than either 
year before. My onions were the most profit- 
able crop of all, as I have made twelve col- 
lars off of my two rods. So last fall I had, 
after disposing of my crops, $71.50 in cash, 
nearly double what I bad made the year be-- 
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fore. I spent $20 of this on my wardrobe, 
$10 at Christmas, bought three calves at $10 
a head and had $11.50 left for sundries. My 
onions didn’t do quite as well as the year be- 
fore. So this year I have made $300 off of 
my four acres. I can assure you I am begin- 
ing to feel very much encouraged in being 
industrious. I have just bought twenty more 
calves. I had to pay $12 a head for these, 
but they are beauties, I can tell you. If they 
do well they ought certainly to be worth $450. 
I was offered $90 to-day for my other lot. I 
have no trouble in finding a market for my 
produce, for what I cannot sell here I ship on 
the railroad, and, as they carry at reasonable 
rates, I often prefer shipping, as I get better 
prices in the larger towns, I shipped nearly 
all of my strawberries this year. 

I was fifteen years old last August, and am 
worth to-day $390. To be sure, my father 
has favored me in every way, furnishing me 
with seed, feed for my stock, allowing me the 
use Of his team and farming implements, etc. 
But now I can afford to be more independent, 
and hope, before long, to help him iastead of 
his helping me. Father is making money, 
too. This is a fine wheat country, and he 
has put the most of his land into wheat. We 
— had fine seasons so far me Poaved crops, 
and next year we may bave grasshoppers, or 
drought, - some esa, but we- have 
enough ahead now to stand one or two un- 
profitable seasons, so we don’t worry. I in- 
tend to invest every year in stock, as I have 
found it far more profitable than anything 
else. But don’t you think that father’s 
method of encouraging one to be industrious 
is better than Mr, A.’s? Mr. A. is just as 
well able to do this for his boys as my father 
is to do it for me, only they are of different 
dispositions, you see. Now there is your road; 
you keep straight ahead till you come to a 
red barn, when you turn to the left, and two 
miles further on you reach your friend’s 
house, a white frame, with a porch in front. 
Good morning. C. L. K. 
ansas. 


Osawatomie, 






















































































































































































EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


About a hundred years ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son drew up a plan for the education of the 
white people of Virginia. For the slave po- 
pulation he proposed emancipation, and in- 
dustrial and school training according to the 
most advanced notions of his day. But, in 
respect to the education of the leading race, 
his ideas, in some respects, were more com- 
prehensive than any system then contempla- 
ted in any civilized country. His scheme 
included a district school for every locality, 
with a permanent home and settlement for 
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the master, free for three 


support of a denominational college. 
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ears to all; a 
“college” similar to our old-fashioned New 
England academy,—like that, endowed by 


the State, planted within a day’s ride of every 
family in the new Commonwealth ; a univer- 
sity supported and managed by the State, 
unsectarian in religion, elective in its courses 
of study, including in its curriculum all that 
is now attempted in our university, professio- 
nal, military and technical schools. 
the one exception of the free secondary high 
school and the normal school, the educational 
plan of Jefferson is now in operation in every 
Northern and a majority of the South western 
and Pacific States. The time will come when 
the reputation of Jefferson as an educator 


With 


will transcend his fame as a statesman, illus- 


trious as that may be. 


But Thomas Jefferson and the little group 


of illustrious men who led the Old Dominion 
out of its colonial bondage into the new 


American Union were in this, a8 in other re- 


spects, a century ahead of the average Vir- 


ginian of that early day. A whole generation, 


nearly forty years, went by before Virginia 
took the first step, and founded the Universit 
of Virginia, at & 


harlottesville, in 1819. It 
was reserved for Jefferson, in his last days, to 
preside at its opening. One spectator of this 
memorable event still survives in the vener- 


able librarian of the university, whose com- 


mission, signed by Thomas Jefferson, hangs 
upon the walls of the library. Of course, the 
unsectarian feature of this institution was a 


mountain of offence, sixty years ago. For 


half a century, the University of Virginia 
has been denounced as “atheistic” and 
“‘ godless” by every sect interested in the 
But it 
has lived to see this corner-stone adopted by 
every American State, and to witness the in- 
troduction of the elective system of study b 
every leading university of the country. tt 
is now coming out from the eclipse of the late 
war, in many ways improved, with a reason- 
able prospect of taking its place, in due time, 
in the foremost rank of American univer- 
sities. 

Another long generation, a full half cen- 
tury, went by before Virginia tock her se- 
cond great step on the highway marked out 
by her great educational statesman. But 
that step was finally taken with the charac- 
teristic vim and thoroughness which this re- 
markable Commonwealth puts forth when 
fully.aroused. Some ten years ago, the State 
established an excellent system of common 
schools, modeled on that which now prevails 
throughout the North, including the free ele- 
mentary and secordary education for whites 
and blacks, needing only the addition of the 
State Normal School and University for Wo- 
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men to fill cut the new American idea. From 
present appearances, both these gaps will be 
filled, and Virginia will join hands with the 
foremost States of the Union in that mighty 
‘mission of universal education which, like the 
ag in the wilderness, must always go 

fore the gospel of universal freedom, exalt- 
ing the valleys and bringing down the hills to 
build the highway to the glorious liberty of 
all the children of God. 

Of course it is one thing to put a system of 
public instruction into the statute book, and 
another thing to put it into the souls and 
common living of the people. The past ten 
years have witnessed a quiet revolution in 
Virginia, which is rapidly changing it from 
the Old to the New Dominion. The cause 
of the people’s common school has been 
fought out in every community. While we 
at the North have been looking at the old 
State through the lurid lens of the political 
telescope, its public school men, with hardly 
a word of recognition from the Northern 
peers, have done a work which, when fully 
understood, will entitle them to the gratitude 
of the American people, At the head of this 
noble body of men and women is Dr. W. H. 
Ruffoer, State Superintendent of Lostruction, 
who more than apy other man in the South 
stands in the place of Horace Mann in the 
education of the North. We have uo space 
for the interesting details of this silent revo- 
lution. Enough to say that, to-day, the city 
of Richmond appropriates sixty thousand 
dollars yearly, and educates more than five 
thousand children in her good public schools, 
and is working in this line with a vigor and 
intelligence worthy of all admiration. The 
cities of Petersburg, Lynchburg, Norfolk, 
Staunton,—indeed, all the leading towns of 
the State,—are following the lead of Rich- 
mond. The isolated population of large 
country districts is a serious drawback to 
effective echool-keeping; yet the efforts of 
teachers and people, under very embarrassing 
circumstances, to reach the children, would 
shame the apathy of many an old township 
in the heart of New England. A system of 
Teachers’ County Institutes now covers the 
State; and it is one advantage of a new depar- 
ture that the best methods of instruction can 
be at once introduced into all schools. Amid 
all the political and financial exasperations 
of the last ten years, the common school in 
Virginia has steadily made its way, till no 
politician or party dares get across its track ; 
and a good deal in the recent revolution in 
State politics turns upon the invincible deter. 
mination of three-fourths of its people to edu- 
cate their children in the light of modern 
times. 

I have just come from a visit of two weeks 
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to the University of Virginia and the city of 
Lynchburg, upon the invitation of Dr. Ruff- 
ner to assist in the first State Institute of white 
and colored teachers. By the aid of the Pea. 
body Fund, the doctor has been able to 
summon five hundred white teachers to the 
university for a six weeks’ summer school of 
instruction. The university has given up all 
its buildings, with all their facilities, and the 
services of its leading professors and the so- 
cial sympathy of their families, to the good 
work. An effective corps of teachers, with 
Dr. Norwell, superintendent of Maryland, at 
their head, flanked by an accomplished body 
of lecturers, has this crowd of five hundred in 
charge. No body of young people so com- 
pletely representative of an American State 
has gathered in our country for many a year. 
Almost every Virginia family of historical 
name has its descendant in this assembly, to 
say nothing of the sons and daughters of men 
whose names have become historical in the 
past generation. Many of these teachers 
never see a hundred dollars a year as the 
ealary of their school work, and are spending 
these weeks at such sacrifice as only a reso- 
lute woman knows how to make for a cause 
next her heart. They are doing six hours 
of solid work for five days in the week, 
besides a great deal of private study. The 
galleries of the great University Hall are 
crowded with listeners, representing the best 
people of the neighborhood. Visitors from 
every Southern State drop in ; the proceedings 
of the institute are written up for every local 
and city journal; the lectures are often prin- 
ted in full for distribution; the governor 
opens the institute; the university ladies, 
supported by the leading families of the 
place, give the teachers a brilliant recep- 
tion ;—in fact, the university summer institute 
is the eensation of the season in old Virginia. 

At Lynchburg, we found two hundred and 
fifty cotored teachers at the same work. 
They were a remarkable body of young 
people, largely composed of intelligent young 
men, working with a vigor and devotion of 
which any race might be proud. Their sum- 
mer school is aleo the chief topic of interest 
for the best people in that thriving city. Its 
exercises are attended by many of the fore- 
most citizens ; and the writer of this article, 
at the close of his lectures before it, was invi- 
ted to address the people on the general sub- 
ject of popular education.—A. D. Mayo, in 
Christian Register. 


CLIFF ROSES. 


Pale little sister of rich red roses, 
Wild little sister of garden queens, 

Art thou content that thy flower uncloses 
Here where the land to the ocean leans? 
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They, where the Jawns are soft and shaded, 
Hold their court amid eyes that gaze; 
Thou by the lone sea liv’st, and faded 
Fall thy leaves in the salt sea sprays. 


Smitten of every‘storm that blusters, 
Crushed by the mimic avalanche, 
Bravely still thy delicate clusters 
Laugh from thicket and thorny branch. 


Naught may we know of all thou knowest, 
All that the soft wind brings to thee! 

Under the cliff top where thou growest 
Sail the ships to the open sea. 


Art not thou and thy flowers clinging 

. Ghosts of many a sad farewell, 

Fluttering home from the ships and bringing 
Tidings for loving hearts to tel!? 


Or art thou, rather, a blithe forecomer, 
Blown by winds from the homeward ships, 
A kiss, turned flower in the breath of summer, 
A word that has quickened from eager lips? 


Nay, though sweet as the longed-for hour, 
Fair as the face we yearn to see, 
Nothing thou art but a simple flower, 
Growing where God has planted thee? 
—The Woman's Journal. 
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SNOW BLOOM. 


Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground? 
Under May’s azure, 

No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 

Some sweet summer hour: 
There blooms the snow 

In the heart of the flower. 


Where does the love go, 
Frozen to grief? ' 
Along the heart's fibres, 
Its cold tbrill is brief. - 
The snow-fall of sorrow 
Turns not to dry dust: 
It lives in white blossoms 
Of patience and trust. 
—From Luey Larcom’s “ Wild Roses.” 


LL TT AL ES a TT 
ITEMS. 


ENCOURAGING experiments in air engines are be- 
ing made in England. , 

On the 26th ult. snow prevailed in the Middle 
States, and in many sections travel] was seriously 
obstructed. 


Tue shipment of coal from British Columbia is 
increasing. Eleven ships and three steamers were 
loading with coal for San Francisco at Wellington 
on the 20th instant. 


Aw enterprise of great importance to French com- 
mercial interests has been organized by the governor 
of French Senegal, and is in a fair way of being 
pushed forward to completion, viz.: A railroad from 
a harbor on the west coastof Africa to the valley of 
the Niger. 

A TeiAt of the electric light as a means of illumi- 
nating the Hoosac Tunnel has been made and 
proved successful. Two ordinary Brush lamps were 


. used and a locomotive head-light. They were ar- 


ranged on a platform car so as to throw in advance 
@ light equal in brilliancy to 4,000 candles. 
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Tue Indian Farm School at Prince Albert, in the 
British Northwest Territory, is reported tu be a suc- 
cess. About 450 Indians sre in charge of the in- 
structor, and making good progress in farming, 
building Louses and acquiring herds of cattle. Two 
thousand busbels of wheat were raised this year. 


Tue trustees of Cornell University have just ap- 
propriated $100,000 of the funds of the institution 
for the following purposes: $50,000 to build and 
equip a physical laboratory; $20,000 for the pur- 
chase of books for the general library, $10,000 to 
build a greenhouse, $10,000 to build and equip a 
laboratory of veterinary surgery and $10,000 for 
the purchase of additional instruments for the civil 
engineering and other departments. 


A TELEGRAM, dated London, Dec, 24th, states: 
‘The Earl of Carnarvon publishes an open letter to 
Mr. John Bright, chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, protesting against his speech at Birmingham 
on the 16th of November last, in which he con- 
demned the land laws of Ireland, and attributed the 
state of affairs in Ireland to the rejection of the 
Compensation for Disturbance bill by the House of 
Lords. The Earl of Carnarvon declares that, hold- 
ing sentiments so avowedly Republican and hostile 
to the Crown and to the House of Lords, Mr. Bright 
ought not to be able conscientiously to remain a 
member of the Cabinet for a single day. He con- 
trasts Mr. Bright’s mild censure of lawlessness and 
crime in Ireland with his scathing rebuke of those 
guilty of owning land.” 

ApPLEs are now going forward to the English 
markets by the several routes in very large quanti- 
ties, thus tending to relieve the home markets from 
the extreme pressure of stock, resulting from the 
extraordinary yield of this year’s crop. The regu- 
lar steam lines hence for Great Britain report as 
already under contract for shipment through the 
current week, for Liverpool, nearly 25,000 barrels; 
Glasgow, about 6,000 barrels, and London, about 
1,500 barrels, generally at the previous rate of 
freight of 4s. per barrel; in instances, for Liver- 
pool, as low as 3s. 9d., as also for Newcastle, about 
800 barrels, at 3s.3d.@4s. per barrel. A British 
bark, 300 tons register, bas been chartered for a full 
cargo of apples from Boston for Liverpool at 3s per 
barrel. The Allen line steamships from Montreal 
are likewise taking out very liberal amounts at low 
carrying rates.— Public Ledger. 


NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
lst month 25th, Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
27th, Westbury, at New York City. 
Caln, «t East Caln, Pa 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
First month 2d, 1881, Frankford, Philad’a, 3 P. M- 
23d, Germantown, Phila., 3 P. M. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting Fourth-day evening, First month 
5th, 8 o clock, at 820 Spruce street. Annual Elec- 
tion. Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation, will be beld in Friends Parlor, No. 1520 
Race street, on Seventh-day evening, First month 
Ist, 1881, at 8 o’clock. W. Heacock, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Directors’ Meetiog Fifth-day, 6th inst., 4 P. M. 
Jos. M. TrumAN, Jr., Secretary. 
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